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The victories of the Russian army in Transcaucasia compelled
Persia to conclude the Treaty of Gulistan (1813) by which the khan-
ates located on the territory of present-day Azerbaijan were incor-
porated into Russia "in perpetuity."

Transcaucasia After Incorporation Into Russia. The security
from foreign invasion that Georgia received as a result of her union
with Russia saved the Georgian people not only from extermination
but from the forcible inculcation of the Moslem faith and customs.
The inclusion of Transcaucasia into the Russian empire gave it a new
impetus towards capitalist development.

On the eve of the 19th century natural economy predominated in
Georgia. The peasant family produced not only corn but all its cloth,
footwear and household articles. The towns of Georgia had not yet
become centres of industry. Only Tiflis had any industry at all, and that
in an embryonic stage: ordnance, gunpowder and glass works3 print-
shops and a mint.

In the years immediately following incorporation into Russia,
Georgian trade developed very slowly owing to the lack of roads, con-
stant internal uprisings and the wars that were waged on her borders*
Trade was chiefly carried on by Armenian merchants, who shipped
raw silk and wool to Moscow and to the fair at Makaryev. To stimu-
late local trade the Russian authorities abolished the inland toll-
gates.

Favourable tariffs on foreign goods made Tiflis a medium for Trench
and German trade with Persia. The tariffs in force in Transcaucasia,
however, were detrimental to the Russian merchants and manufactur-
ers, who in 1831 succeeded in having them abolished.

"Commandant's administration" was introduced in the conquered
khanates of Azerbaijan. The name khanate was changed to province
and Russian officers were placed at their head as commandants. A
system of feudal oppression of the population, particularly of the peas-
antry , was established in all the subjugated khanates.

The tsarist government strove to gain the support of the Georgian
landlords and required absolute submission to them on the part of
the peasants. Peasant uprisings were quelled by arm'ed force. The peas-
ants had to bear not only intensified feudal oppression but a colonial
yoke as well. Like the princes of old who had travelled about with
their retinues robbing the countryside, Russian and Georgian officials
and officers now lived off the Georgian peasantry for weeks on end while
on hunting trips. The courts and administration were conducted in
Russian, a language which the peasants did not understand, and they
had nowhere to turn for protection. The extortionate demands for de-
liveries of supplies and means of transport, and the forced labour on
road building led to incessant peasant disturbances and revolts.

In the spring of 1804 an uprising broke out among the peasants